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The Mistletoe (Viscum album, L.). — Forgotten or not, the mis- 
tleto is perhaps the most distinguished plant in the flora' of England. 
Its name has been spelt in more ways than any other well-known 
word in our language. Mistleto itself has been a problem to ety- 
mologists, and there is the usual divergence of opinion on the sub- 
ject. Prior thinks it means the "mixed" shrub, from its appearance, 
so different from its parent stock. Forby thinks mislinbush means 
the "golden bush," from a Saxon name of a kind of brass. Virgil 
speaks of it as the ramus aureus; a German poet has called it die 
goldftirbte mistel, and the Welsh have named it pren puraur or " tree 
of pure gold." But the Saxon name mentioned by Forby means 
nothing but "mixed metal," so at best this etymology is only a step 
in the explanation. In reality it means the '' dung twig " or " shrub." 
The final syllable " -to " or " -den " corresponds to the Anglo-Saxon 
tan, "a twig." Mistel is derived originally from a Sanskrit word 
meaning "excrement." The name may possibly refer to the slimy 
mucilage surrounding the seeds, but more probably to the way in 
which the plant is propagated. The missel thrush or missel bird is 
really the mistleto thrush, and it is so named because of its great 
fondness for the berries. Like the nutmeg-pigeon of the Spice 
Islands, which eats the nutmeg fruits, digests the pulp, and expels 
the seeds which we call nutmegs, sometimes carrying them many 
miles from the parent, the missel thrush, by, eating the berries, is the 
chief agent in preserving the species. 

Viscus or viscum is the Latin name for this plant; botanically it is 
distinguished as Viscum album. It is sometimes difficult to separate 
the meaning of viscus, the mistleto, from viscus, glue or birdlime, for 
making which the mistleto was formerly esteemed inferior only to 
the holly. And the word viscera, which is connected with them 
both, points to the original meaning of all three. Vish is the Sans- 
krit root, meaning to " separate " or " disjoin." One of its numerous 
derivatives is vishta, " excrement," and thence comes viscum. With 
viscum is connected a long series of words. The iks, iksos and iksia 
of the Gfeeks, called biskos in the Beotian, and fiskos in the Arcadian 
dialect, the Italian vischio and the Portuguese visgo are all related to 
it. The French is gui; in the Berry dialect this is gui in Norman vi 
or vi de pommier; in Aube avi or havi, and in Manche wi. The Celts 
or Gauls are said to have called the plant visca and viscus. Gwysglys 
is the Welsh representative of the same word. Gwysgcnlyd and 
gwysgonlys, also Welsh, are probably connected with it. Guis, an old 
Erse name, means " mistleto" when a noun, and " viscous " when an 
adjective. In parts of Prussia the plant is called wispe, which may 
be connected with viscum, though it is more probably related to the 
vespelt of West Gothland, which, according to Grimm, means " holy 
wheat." This name is rather obscure. The dedication of the plant 
to Freya, or its worship by the Druids, may account for the epithet 
holy, but the connection of the plant with wheat is not easy to trace. 
Bock, a German botanist of the 16th century, states that in times of 
scarcity poor folk have gathered, dried, and powdered the plant, and, 
mixing it with rye-flour, have made a not unwholesome bread. 

Trollope tells us that the plant is called in Breton lou-zou-ar- 
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groas, " herb of the cross," and that the Breton peasants put a bunch 
of it in their pockets when they start on a carousal. In Normandy 
at the present day a branch of this " sacred plant " serves as a sign 
for the drinking-houses (cabarets), and " with an apple placed 
amongst its golden branches it announces ' new cider.' " In the de- 
partment of the Aube it is called enseigne de cabaretier. 

Vert de pommier (the "greenness of the apple-tree") is Norman, 
perhaps connected with verquet, another name in provincial French. 
Connected with it in idea is the Breton dour-dero or deur-derv, "water 
(or juice) of the oak," and the Erse sugh-darach, " sap (or juice) of 
the oak." In German the common name for the parasite is affolter. 
This is also applied to the guelder rose. It is spelt, when applied to 
the mistleto, apfolter af holder, and in old High German the corres- 
ponding words are affoltera and apholtera. The word is exactly 
equivalent to the English "apple-tree." 

Brou, a name in use in the Department de l'Aube, really means 
the cuttings of hedges, which are given to goats, and has been ap- 
plied by extension to the mistleto, of which those animals are very 
fond. 

Marentacken (German) and maarenzacken (Dutch) are names 
sometimes applied to the mistleto. They mean, literally, "spectre's 
twig." The first half of the name corresponds to the latter half of 
the word " nightmare." It need hardly be said that neither has any 
connection with horses, the word " nightmare " meaning simply 
"night spectre," or "ghost." A twig of mistleto held in the hand 
was formerly supposed to give the power of seeing ghosts and com- 
pelling them to speak. In the Netherlands it is believed that a 
branch of it hung at the bed's head will prevent the nightmare. In 
some parts of England the mistleto is still believed in as a protection 
against witchcraft. These facts are sufficient to show that the name 
marentacken is not meaningless, but they do not explain how the 
name or the ideas arose. 

Kinster, kenster, kunster, gensier, kiXnst, and kinst are the various 
forms of a German name which, like most of the names of the mis- 
tleto in that language, has been confused with the title of a totally 
different plant. The name genster is also given to the genista, or 
broom, and there seems to be some organic connection between the 
German and the Latin. The German kenster and its other forms are 
probably related to the Walloon canista (Champenais dialect), 
A&nistai, h'enistrai, hinistai, hinistrai, and hennesa (Ambleve dialect). 
It is probable, but not certain, that these words have the same origin. 
They seem to be connected with the Latin and Low Latin canistellus 
ar.d canistrellus, " a little basket." " The metaphor is easily under- 
stood, for the mistleto looks like a basket of flowers suspended from 
a branch. The German kinster may even be the Latin canister. 
Two German names, Muster and kleister, seem related in idea to 
kinster. 

Kreuzhoh, " wood of the cross," and heilige kreuzholz, "wood of 
the holy cross," are German names corresponding to the lignum 
sancti crucis, said by Minsheu to be an Italian name for the plant, 
and with the Breton louzou-ar-groas " herb of the cross." " In the 
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West of England there is a superstition that the cross was made of 
mistleto, which until this time had been a fine forest tree, but was 
condemned henceforth to lead a parasitical existence." There is no 
doubt that this legend was invented by Christian missionaries. 
Reverence for plants and animals is the most difficult form of super- 
stition to eradicate, and the expedient of giving the superstition a 
fresh direction has been frequently adopted. Heiligheu or " holy 
hay," is another German name. 

Vogel-leim in German means both birdlime and mistleto. Liga 
(Spanish) signifies the mistleto, birdlime, a garter, and a league. Its 
derivation is self-evident, Pania and paniaje are Italian names for 
the plant. Pania means also "birdlime," and is evidently connected 
with parriccia, "paste," and pane, "bread." Adabac, dabac, debach, 
and dcbkh (Arabic) are connected with the Hebrew debkh, " that 
which adheres." Glu is both provincial and dictionary French, con- 
nected with our word glue, and meaning both mistleto and birdlime, 
and glutier is a Norman name for the plant. In Walloon we find the 
word verjalle, which generally means birdlime, but in some dialects 
is applied to the mistleto. Literally it is petite verge or " little rod." 
Limed twigs probably form the connecting idea. Birdlime was 
formerly made from the berries of this plant by crushing them when 
ripe, carefully separating the pulp from the skins and seeds, and 
boiling it for some time. It was then laid in a cool place, and, after 
fermenting a long time, it was washed with water to separate the 
branny particles, and was then ready for use. At a very early date 
it was used for catching small birds, and at the present day large 
numbers of nightingales are taken by its means. 

In the Limbourg dialect of Walloon the names hamustai and 
hamustaine are used. In the Ardennais dialect the latter is con- 
tracted to haustaine. These words seem to be identical with the 
Anglo-Saxon acmistel, or oak mistleto. 

In Walloon we find also the names anse-di-pot, or "pot-handle," 
which Grandgagnage says " explains itself," and insiiia, from insitel- 
lum, a derivative of insitum, meaning " a grafted branch." 

In the dialect of the Aube (France) we have blondeau, bouchin, 
breion, and louvotie. Breton may refer to its worship by the Bretons; 
louvotte closely resembles louvette, a name in another district for the 
Allium vineale, which is doubtless connected with loup, " a wolf." 
This species of Allium is known as crow garlic, and in the Aube it is 
called Porre-au-loup. Muerdago is a Spanish name for the plant. 
The names in the Slavonic languages are very much like each other, 
but we do not know their meaning. Thus the Bohemian is melj, 
milii, melij, gmelj, or omeli; Russian, omela; Polish, jetniola or jcmiel; 
Lithuanian and Lettish, amalai, tztndlus, and a/imals. These are 
strangely like the modern Oreek names, melios, or melias. The glist- 
ening berries are sometimes called by the French pomme hemorrhoi- 
dale, and the Portuguese call them pommo hemorrhoidal. They do 
not seem to have been ever used as a cure for piles; their resembl- 
ance to the disease probably gave them the name. Some of the 
Celtic names still remain to be mentioned. The commonest and 
most important is gwid, gwidhel, or gwydhel, litterally " the shrub." 
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The root is a fruitful one in Welsh. From meaning simply shrub, it 
came to be applied to bushy places, to wild places, to wild animals 
and the rude inhabitants of wild places, and to rudeness and savage- 
ry. In another direction it became applied to the worshippers of 
trees and shrubs, to the Druids, to the marks which distinguished 
the Druids from the common people, and thus it came to mean 
knowledge and science. Heonllys (Welsh) is from llys, " a plant," 
and heon a name under which the chief deity was worshipped by the 
Welsh bards. Uchelawg means " a lofty thing," uchelfa " a high 
place," uchellawr " the most exalted," uchellawg " having a lofty site," 
uchelwydd, ycheluydh " the lofty shrub," or " the branch of excellent 
virtues." All these are Welsh names for the plant. We find also 
uchelfar, uchelfal, uchelfel, uchelvar, ychclvar, Welsh; and huel-varr, 
uchel-varr, ihuel-varr, inhuel-varr, Breton; meaning (according to 
the Welsh etymologists) " lofty summit." Corresponding with these 
in idea is the Walloon name hauiedame, from hautb, "high," and 
dame, of unknown meaning. Prenaivyr and awyrbren, Welsh names, 
mean the " ethereal tree." Holliacli,ox ol-hiach, Welsh; uile-iceadh, 
or 'uile-iceach, Erse; uile-ic, uileicc, uile-icc, and uil-ioc, Gaelic; and 
ollyiach, Breton, are names for this plant. The the last means also a 
nostrum or panacea. The first means, when an adjective, " perfectly 
well in health." All are compounded of two words, title, "all," "the 
whole," and ioc, "medicine," "healing," "rent," or "payment." 
Pliny records the fact that the Druids called the mistleto by a name 
meaning in their language "all-healing." Some etymologists say 
that mistleto itself is derived from meist heil tan, the " most healing 
twig." Heil aller schilden, " heal all wounds," is a German title of 
the plant; and a MS. list by Robert Brown (preserved in the botan- 
ical department of the British Museum) records the name " all heal" 
as a Scotch name. 

Besides these we have the Welsh glyd and ysglouring, of doubtful 
authenticity. 

One of the Danish names is vinlergroni. There is a similar name 
for the parasite in Swedish, and their meaning is " wintergreen," from 
the evergreen character of the plant. — Abstract of a paper by W. G. 
Piper. 

Cones Wanted.— Baron F. Thtimen, of Gorz, Austria, wishes 
specimens of cones of North American conifers. It makes no dif- 
ference whether the cones are with or without seeds, but it is very 
necessary that they shall be accurately determined. The Baron 
offers in exchange copies of his Mycotheca Universalis or of his 
publications on forestry-mycology, or payment in money. 

Botanical Notes. 

Sisyrinchium.—W . B. Hemsley points out the differences between 
the Bermudian Sisyrinchium and the Eastern North American plant, 
which latter he now refers to S. angustifolium, Miller, S. Bermudi- 
ana, L. , not being native with us. Mr. Hemsley remarks as follows: 
" S. Bermudiana differs from .S. angustifolium in being much larger 
in all its parts, and strikingly so in its broad leaves, which are equi- 
tant at the base." — Journ. Bot. xxii., 108. 



